lS8            THE  STEELYARD  IN LONDON.

the name Steelyard. It has been now pretty well
established that it took its rise from the fact that on
this spot stood the great balance of the City of
London, known as the Steelyard, on which all ex-
ported or imported merchandise had to be officially
weighed. It was after the treaty of Utrecht in 1474
that the German factory first took this name, from
the circumstance that its domain was then greatly
enlarged. The whole place was defended by a high
strong wall, fortress fashion, and there were few
windows towards the front. ' This was as a protection
from the frequent attacks of the London mob, and
also as a defence against the robbers anxious to pene-
trate into a storehouse of riches. The chief building1,
still called their Guildhall, was a massive stone
structure, of which, until 1851, some of the main walls
still remained. The northern front, which looked
towards Thames Street was especially imposing with
its many stones, its high gabled roof, surmounted by
the double eagle of the empire with its outspread
wings. Three round portals, well protected and
clamped with iron, were seen on its northern frontage.
The centre one, far larger than the others, was rarely
opened, and the two others were walled up. Above
these three portals were to be read, in later days,
the following characteristic inscriptions :

" HAEC DOMUS EST LAETA, SEMPER BONITATE REPLETA ;
IIlC PAX, IIIC REQUIES, HIC GAUDIA SEMPER HONESTA."

"AURUM BLANDITIAE PATER EST NATUSQUE DOLORIS ;
QUI-CARET HOC MOERET, QUI TENET HOC METUIT."